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Air-conditioned hay, as made with 


a Case side-delivery rake, has more rd 
leaves, more color, more protein, 
more vitamins, more total nutri- 
ents. It costs no more to make 
than ordinary hay, yet is worth 


three to seven dollars more per 


ton for feed or for market. It’s the 
better value that makes the differ- 
ence between breaking even and 
making a good profit. 


Because power is the common denomi- 

nator of all farming operations, power is 

the place it pays always to do things 
“= better. To do better ... even better than 
prior Case models which proved themselves the 
most economical farmpower in tractor history 
. . . Case created the flashing new Flambeau 
Red tractors. 


They bring Eagle-Eye Visibility for faster, better 
cultivation . . . Four Speeds Forward for better 
work all the way from the fastest work with 
rotary hoe to the most exacting power take-off 
job . . . Fuel-Miser Carburetion for better per- 
formance at peak pull, better economy at lesser 
loads .. . Steering Post Controls and gauges for 
better visibility and easy handling . . . Electric 
Starter and Lights (optional) to wipe out limits 
of time and muscle. Hidden inside are Tunnel- 
Type oil ducts and a host of improvements for 
longer tractor life and lower upkeep. 


Become familiar with these most modern trac- 


tors. Be ready to choose or to advise farmpowet 


Fi lambeau Red SERIES 


More Than Modern Tractors...A Faster, Freer Way to Farm 
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ATTENTION SENIORS ! ! 


Order your Cap 
and Gown Now! 


Let us reserve a 
special gown for you? 


Call 2406 


STUDENT AGENCIES, Inc. 


409 COLLEGE AVE. 


LEE SCHOENBRUNN ’40 REX WOOD ’41 


QUALITY and SERVICE 


ARE ESSENTIAL FOR A BUSY PRINTER 


Cornell's Popular Busy Printers 


The 
Norton Printing Co. 


“Where Service Is A Habit” 


317 E. State St. Opposite Strand 

















Is it Fun to Go to College ? 


F YOU should ask a typical college student whether it is fun to go to college, 

the answer might be an emphatic “No!” Much would depend, however, on 

when the question is asked. Before an examination, the reply might be in 
the negative; after the examination, the answer might depend on whether the 
examination was passed or was flunked. Or the pessimistic or optimistic response 
might depend on whether the query was given before or after lunch. 


But when the college career is over, the graduate looks back to college days 
as having been extremely happy, and also as comparatively easy, contrasted with 
the struggles and disappointments that may come later in “this fever called liv- 
ing.” 


Most college graduates are grateful for the things which college should give. 
These are: the education that leads to success in a chosen profession; the lasting 
friendships made with many fellow-students from many places; the satisfaction 
that comes with the completion of a set task; and the sense of self-confidence en- 
gendered by successes gained in competition with a selected group of able persons. 


All these help to equip a person for life, and with a zest for living. 


Have you thought of the opportunities offered by your State Colleges of 
Agriculture and of Home Economics to able and ambitious young men and women? 


If you are interested in the career of a bright boy or girl now a senior in high 
school, you might also be interested in learning more about the opportunities 
offered by the State College at Cornell University. If so, write to the 


Office of Publication 
Roberts Hall, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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Climb For Thrills And Chills 


HEN a good many people 
W iwve a week or so to them- 

selves, they turn to New York 
City with all its lights and excite- 
ment. But not I; I head for the 
mountains. I can find excitement and 
sport and thrills in the Adirondacks. 

After finishing six weeks training 
in military camp last summer, I de- 
cided a little more camping wouldn’t 
do me any harm, especially if I were 
camping where I could make my own 
decisions and take an afternoon off 
when I wanted to. 

I went up to a lodge in the moun- 
tains east of Lake George, The lodge 
is a big clapboard house with a new 
coat of white paint and red trimming, 
and a red shingled roof, so the color 
stands out very prettily in contrast 
with the deep green trees all about. 

The big pine woods come down to 
the back door. Originally there was 
a large field behind the house, but 
every year the woods creep a little 
closer and the pines grow a little 
taller and thicker behind the camp. 
In front of the lodge the trees are 
cleared away enough to view the 
other mountains that surround the 
camp. These mountains are all 
wooded to the top. They are not 
high enough to be naturally bare, but 
they are bare in spots where the sides 
are too steep for the soil and roots 
to cling to them. These spots stand 
out boldly in the summer sun and 
glisten with ice in the winter. 


a always liked mountain 
climbing, and I have climbed 
mountains that are much higher and 
more famous than the mountains east 
of Lake George, but a small mountain 
may provide just as good climbing as 
a large one, 

If you go mountain climbing you 
are apt to find that a little mountain, 
which hardly has a name, will pro- 
vide more thrills in mountain climb- 
ing than many of the great towering 
mountains with all of their well- 
known names. 


Just such a little mountain is Dia- 
meter Mountain. Diameter isn’t so 
hard to climb in most places, but at 
the south end, it is cut off almost 
vertically so that a great escarpment 
towers into the sky. When one is 
Standing at the foot of the south end 
of Diameter its whole height can be 
seen at once; from this angle even 
this small mountain can look im- 
mense. 

Leading up to the great bare face 
of Diameter, is a huge talus slope 


By Dort Camercn ’40 


where for years gigantic boulders 
have tumbled down from the high 
cliff above until now there are mil- 
lions of rocks, many as large as a 
house, piled half way up the side 
of the cliff. You can see down be- 
tween the rocks twelve or fifteen feet 
where the ice and snow still remains 
unmelted throughout the summer. At 
the bottom of this talus slope, the 
melting ice feeds several really ice- 
cold springs where thirsty hikesters 
quench their thirst as they rest in 
the cool shade of the maple woods. 


NE sunny August morning Wes- 

ley Riorson, a lad who lives in 
the little village of South Bay in the 
mountains, and I started climbing the 
talus slope up toward the escarpment, 
At the bottom of the slope the air 
was cooled by the ice among the 
rocks, but as we scrambled up from 
rock to rock it grew warmer and 
warmer as the sun beat down on the 
great open surface. Fortunately 
there was enough breeze to keep us 
from sweltering. 

We were continually cautious as 
we climbed because the rocks had the 
name of Rattlers’ Den as it was an 
attraction for rattle snakes that lived 
in the cool moist rock castle and 
sunned themselves on the warm rock 
ledges. We reached the top of the 
slope without encountering any of 
the reptiles; then an almost perpen- 
dicular cliff towered above us. 

We worked our way up the steeply 
sloping rock face, clinging to jagged 
edges and crevices, and pulled our- 
selves up from ledge to ledge until 
we had ascended several hundred 
feet. 


It was then we found ourselves in 
a most peculiar predicament. Above 
us was a smooth, vertical, granite 
face, and to our left and right, worse 
luck, the cliff was overhanging. To 
turn right or left was out of the ques- 
tion; to go up was impossible; about 
that time we were wishing we had 
wings, and a little afraid we might 
have them before we got through. 


OTHING was left to do but go 

back down the cliff, and going 
down a cliff is like trying to climb 
down a bare wall blindfolded. We 
could not see where to put our feet 
as we had seen where to grasp with 
our hands when we were coming up, 
and if our feet had slipped we would 
have either plunged a hundred feet 
to the rocks below us or would have 
been left hanging with our hands 


while we searched for a foot hold 
with our toes. Somehow we did 
manage to work our way down to a 
couple of ledges about three or four 
inches wide and about four feet apart. 
We edged our way horizontally along 
the cliff to where the face sloped a 
little more and the descent was easier. 

We finally made our way down to 
the top of the talus slope where we 
could stand erect without clinging 
to the rock wall for dear life. My 
heart had been doing gymnastics until 
my feet were planted firmly on a big 
rock and my back was resting easily 
against the cliff. 

For fifty yards or so down from 
the escarpment, along the _ talus 
slope there is soil among the rocks 
which has fallen from the top of the 
mountain. In this moist soil grows 
woodbine and hickories and other 
plants and trees, 

It was here in the shade of a 
hickory tree that Wesley and I sat 
on a big rock resting and talking 
about the cliff and rocks and trees, 
when it occurred to me that where 
hickory grows, often ginseng may be 
found. Ginseng is a valuable root 
herb that is dug and dried and sent 
to China to be used as a medicine. 
We looked around and found a nice 
patch of ginseng among the trees and 
rocks. We had dug several plants, 
and I was sitting on a rock doing my 
best to excavate a prize root which 
was wedged between a couple of 
rocks, when Wesley, who had finished 
digging his root, started around be- 
hind me to look for another. He took 
about one step and came within an 
inch of stepping on a rattlesnake. 


H:; didn’t let a peep out of him, he 
just said, “There’s a rattler behind 
you; help me break off this stick.” 
I lost no time in getting up; we broke 
off the stick, and I picked up a sharp 
rock. About this time the rattler 
started buzzing away off down the 
hill, Wes struck at it a couple of 
times and Mr. Snake coiled between 
two trees with its head cocked up 
ready for action. Then Wes hit the 
snake in the head with the end of the 
stick, and its head dropped to the 
stone upon which it had coiled. I 
bent over and cut its head off with 
the sharp edge of the stone while 
Wesley held it down with his stick. 

We then began to look for more 
rattlers and ran across one under 
a rock, but we couldn’t get it 
out; it just buzzed and started an- 

(Continued on page 111) 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Miss Frye Talks About Jobs 


Are you having an interview for a 
job soon? If you are, maybe it 
would be a good idea if you just sat 
down for a few minutes and talked 
the whole thing over with yourself. 
First of all, you may as well wake 
up to the fact that it just isn’t right 
for anyone to walk into an interview 
without some preparation beforehand. 
What are you going to wear? What 
are you going to say? How are you 
going to put yourself across to the 
person on the other side of the desk? 

Last week your editor had the op- 
portunity to meet a young lady who 
knows all the answers to these ques- 
tions because knowing them is part 
of her job. The young lady is Miss 
Joan Frye, a representative of the 
Educational Bureau of the Spool Cot- 
ton Company of New York City. She 
was here at Cornell for the purpose 
of contacting 4-H and extension work- 
ers and bringing the work of her 
Bureau closer to them. Much of her 
work is in the field of interviewing 
and she has been able to observe at 
first hand some of the mistakes made 
by the average applicant. 

“No prospective employer or pro- 
fessional interviewer has time to 
listen to your life history, no matter 
how interesting it may be. The ap- 
plicant must be able to tell her story 
and tell it briefly. Omit the unneces-- 
sary and superfluous details! The 
interviewer wants to know about you 
but that doesn’t mean that you have 
to tell “all.” In my way of thinking 
there are certain things which the 
applicant should keep in mind. She 
should know what she wants to do, 
how to tell someone else about her 
goal, and how to evaluate the experi- 
ence she has had. Above all, the ap- 
plicant should know something about 
the person she is talking to—his name 
and his official capacity, at least.” 


“In speaking of experience,” Miss 
Frye went on to say, “it is not always 
feasible to tell everything in your 
first interview. One way of getting 
around this difficulty is to follow up 
the interview with a letter containing 
your educational experience. On this 
include such things as the schools 
you have gone to, any scholarships 
you may have won, and the courses 
that you have taken that are related 
to the job you are applying for; also 
include any practical experience that 
you may have had.” 


Miss Frye regretted the fact that 


Home-Ec Doings 









From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 
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more applicants weren’t aware of 
that one small courtesy called the 


“thank you” letter. If an interviewer 
has helped you to get a job she likes 
to know that you appreciate her 
efforts in your behalf. 


Ann Fusek °40 Wins Speech Contest 


On one of the coldest and snowiest 
days of all Farm and Home Week, 
Ann Fusek warmed the hearts of 
about two hundred Farm and Home 
Weekers who had gathered to hear 
the first Home Economics Prize 
Speaking Contest. Her talk, entitled 
“What Home Economics Has Done For 
Me”, brought home to many of the 
listeners memories of their own early 
days on the farm. She endeavored to 
show how her early life on the farm 
made her realize that she must get 
more education and meet more people 
—that she must make a place for her- 
self in the world. Gradually, she re- 
vealed how coming to Cornell had 
made her realize that the farm and 
all its inconveniences held certain 
values that she could never get any- 
where else, and that college had 
helped her realize these values. 

Congratulations to Ann! And to the 
other winners—Ruth Myers °40 who 
was awarded second prize for her 
fine talk on “Better Management in 
the Home” and Ruth Cothran ’40 who 
spoke on “What the Home Bureau 
Means to Me.” 


The Editor Says 


Have you ever tried using lump 
sugar instead of granulated sugar for 
sweetening things that are put in 
thermos bottles. Saves a lot of work 
as far as cleaning up the spilled sugar 
is concerned... 

Or have you tried this? Darn your 
stockings before the hole appears! 
Sounds funny but in reality it has 
quite a bit of practical value. When 
you see a shiny spot appear on the 
heel or toe, thread a needle with some 
darning thread and run it back and 
forth over the shiny place. You’d be 
surprised how much longer your 
stockings last. 

Wax paper is used for more than to 
wrap sandwiches. One homemaker 
that we know of puts it over a knife to 
cut cheese and hard butter. Try it and 
you won’t have trouble with crumbling 
or shabby looking slices. 


How do you brew tea—or are you 
one of those lost souls who just make 








tea? We are told by the best of tea 
brewers that there is nothing like 
an earthenware pitcher or pot to bring 
out the real flavor in tea and nothing 
like a metal pot to destroy it. This 
is how you do it. Brew your tea in an 
earthenware pot and let it steep for 
three minutes, then pour it in your 
silver teapot or whatever you use to 
serve it in. Personally, we think that 
a china teapot is just as nice as any 
silver pot—and not as_ expensive 
either... 


Winter is the time for waffles. Are 
you serving them? If you aren’t you 
should. The new waffle tray combina- 
tions take all the work out of waffle- 
making and you can make them right 
at the table. There are usually two 
pitchers on the waffle tray—one is 
tall and thin, that’s for the batter—and 
one is a bit on the plump side, that’s 
for the syrup. Why not make some 
waffles soon. They’ll dress up your 
usual Sunday supper in fine style... 


The other day some young house- 
wife who had just been made a gift 
of a potato slicing attachment for her 
electric mixer said that now she was 
able to peel potatoes for the whole 
week in half an hour. She just put 
them in the refrigerator until she 
needed them. Marvelous are the ways 
of science, but they still can’t keep 
those potatoes that are being peeled 
before the time they are needed from 
losing some of their vitamin con- 
tent... 


Speaking of attachments for the 
electric mixer—are you the kind of 
person that keeps the nice new 
mixer on the highest shelf of the 
pantry. If you are, you are not get- 
ting the best out of it. The place 
for a mixer is in the kitchen attached 
to a convenient outlet and placed in 
such a way that you can get at 
it to mix anything that calls for 
ing). 2. 


In parting, I want to give you the 
recipe for a little tid-bit entitled 
“Flub-Dub.” Some _ people call _ it 
“English Monkey.” Make an ordin- 
ary white sauce but instead of using 
milk use one can of tomato soup to 
which an equal portion of water has 
been added. When the sauce is al- 
most done add some grated cheese— 
a cup or a half cup will do depending 
on how well you like cheese. Spread 
this hot sauce over toast and eat 
with a fork! ... We couldn’t recom- 
mend anything better for a snack 
after skating ... 
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Jean Raynor °40 


This is the kind of weather that 
most of us shiver through but not so 


with Jean. Winter snows are her 


favorite medium and winter ice finds 
her hurrying off to Beebe with a pair 
of sharp skates over her shoulder. 
She takes her out-doors like a veteran, 
we think, spending most of her sum- 
mers at home in Mountain Lakes, New 
Jersey, where swimming, aquaplaning, 
and tennis help while away the tor- 
rid summer days. Last summer, just 
to vary her vacation a bit, she traveled 
up to Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 


Island where, she says, “I had a per- 
fect vacation.” 


As for her future plans, Jean as- 
pires to be a buyer in a department 
store or to work in the field of com- 
mercial foods. Each Monday and 
Thursday evening she takes the bus 
down to Ithaca High where she is 
learning shorthand in preparation for 
that job interview in June. With such 
energetic enthusiasm behind her we 
feel sure that she will go far. 


At Cornell, Jean is one of the ac- 
tivity leaders. Elected as secretary- 
treasurer of her class during her 
sophomore year, she followed this 
with the office of vice-president in her 
junior year and with president in her 
senior year. As class president she 
is also a member of the WSGA Coun- 
cil, and she has served faithfully on 
it for the past two years. 


Raven and Serpent acknowledged 
her outstanding participation in cam- 
pus activities as did Mortar Board, 
the senior honorary society. With all 
these honors we can be sure that we 
will be hearing of Jean in the years 
to come. 
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First Lady Comes To Cornell 


Farm and Home Week brought 
thrills and surprises to your editor 
but the biggest thrill—yes, even bigger 
than the big snow—was that of meet- 
ing the First Lady of the Land and 
sitting next to her—well, almost next 
to her—at her Press Conference in 
Miss Henry’s office on Thursday of 
Farm and Home Week. The Press, 
numbering about thirty, included As- 
sociated Press men as well as writers 
from several well-known rural maga- 
zines. We, of the Press Room, were 
notified to be in the conference room 
at ten minutes of twelve and at ex- 
actly twelve Mrs. Roosevelt appeared, 
greeted everyone with a _ cheerful 
“Hello, everybody,” and seated her- 
self at the desk. The Press took her 
picture first and then the First Lady 
announced that she was ready to 
answer our questions. They ranged 
all the way from “Do you think Ameri- 
can women are doing more handicraft 
today than in former years?” to such 
inquiries as “What was your out- 
standing impression of the American 
Youth Congress?” and “Should there 
be a student Finnish Relief Fund?” 


After a slow and somewhat harried 
journey from Syracuse with Mrs, Mor- 
genthau, wife of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the midst of one of the 
biggest snow storms that Ithaca has 
had in many years, Mrs. Roosevelt 
arrived here about five o’clock on 
Wednesday of Farm and Home Week. 
She spent Thursday morning view- 
ing the exhibits and visiting with 
Miss Rose and other friends at Cor- 
nell. 


The atmosphere in the halls of 
Martha Van Rensselaer on Thursday 
morning was one of anticipation. 
Farm and Home Week visitors, kept 
indoors by the weather, jammed the 
corridors waiting for a glimpse of the 
First Lady. As she walked across the 
hall to the faculty ‘lounge after her 
Press Conference, the visitors carefully 
noted the details of her dress—a plain 
black crepe with a touch of red at 
the neckline. 


At promptly one o’clock she left 
the Faculty Lounge and escorted by 
President Day, made her way towards 
the Green Room where an especially 
prepared luncheon awaited her. After 
luncheon she and her party proceeded 
to Bailey Hall where Mrs, Roosevelt 
gave a talk on “Hospitality in the 
White House.” Thursday evening 
found her on the train hurrying back 
to Washington and the White House. 
So ended for another year Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s annual visit to Cornell! 


Peggy Myers °40 

Peggy’s pert hair bow and dimples 
in no wise prepared us for her answer 
on our question about her major. 

“T’ve taken a lot of economics, sta- 
tistics, prices, and taxation,” she ex- 
plained, “and it is only natural that 
with so much economics of the house- 
hold that I should want to do work in 
consumer education.” You’ve often 
heard the saying, “Like father, like 
son,” but Peggy seems to reverse it 
to read “like father, like daughter” 
as her father is Professor Myers of 
the Agricultural Economics Depart- 
ment in the College of Agriculture. 

Not only does Peggy have limitless 
enthusiasm and pep, but she has the 
marvelous ability to stretch time. Be- 
ing President of Balch III is a full 
time job, we think, but Peggy has 
found that it has been a wonderful 
experience in dealing with people, As 
President of Balch III she is also on 
the WSGA Council and, as representa- 
tive for all Balch, on the Executive 
Committee of WSGA as well. Peggy 
has taken to campus activities like 
the proverbial duck to water. Her 
first two years she was on the hockey 
and basketball teams, was manager 
of the volley ball team, and did some 
very good work in the archery tourna- 
ment. During her sophomore and 
junior years she served on the Willard 
Straight Women’s tea, open house, 
and game room committees. Musically 
inclined, she has sung in the Women’s 
Glee Club for three years. 

“I never win anything,” Peggy 
smiled when we asked her how it felt 
to be one of the winners in the first 
Home Economics Prize Speaking Con- 
test, “so it was quite a surprise to me 
to keep surviving the eliminations 
and come out so well.” Good luck, 
Peggy, we hope you go on being sur- 
prised! 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 








The new 100 year Waterman 
fountain pen which is guaran- 
teed for life. 























The new Sheaffer Fineline pen- 
cils in Cornell colors with the 
Cornell seal. 














See them and all other types of 
Waterman and Sheaffer pens 
and pencils 


at 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


BARNES HALL ON THE CAMPUS 
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The Editor Says 


_ working student, when faced with this question is 
quite likely to think first of the rate he gets while 
working at his part-time job. How about the time we spend 
working for ourselves? As students we actually devote 
the larger share of our time to just that. Economists 
might argue that one hour of our time is worth as much 
as the next and that our daily life consists of a constant 
effort to divide our time so as to maintain this relation. 

It is at least interesting, and may prove worthwhile, 
to occasionally consider the different values we set on our 
time through the day, through the year and through the 
entire period of our college life. There seems to be a 
world of difference between the value we set on a dead 
hour before a prelim as compared with the hour which 
follows one. The rate which students are willing to pay 
for tutoring block week is some indication of the height 
to which time values climb toward the end of the term. 

With each term which carries us nearer the end of our 
college days we find it more and more difficult to divide 
our time between those courses and activities which seem 
most important. We’ve still to find the senior who can 
really put his heart into the line of the Song of the Classes, 
“Oh! We are the seniors a-taking our ease”; that grand 
disillusionment which has proved such a comfort to under- 
classmen during the darkest days. 





OUQUETS this month go to: 

Professor E. 8. Savage of An Hus for his plan to really 
get acquainted with every student in his course in dairy 
cattle before the end of the term. 

The men responsible for the efficient job of clearing the 
walks on the Ag Campus during the blizzard of Farm and 
Home Week. 

The students from the other colleges at Cornell who 
yielded to their curiosity and at least wandered through 
a few buildings on the Ag campus during Farm and Home 
week. 

The Department of Buildings and Grounds for working 
out that ingenious, but above all, silent, process for thaw- 
ing out the soil in preparation for tree planting. 






Just as there are many 
races of people, there 
are many types of bread 


Try Nu Alba Bread 


NU ALBA BAKERIES, INC. 
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Raising Calves At Cornell 


OW well I remember mother 
H grumbling while baking and 

trying to make twice as much 
bread, cookies or pies! It never did 
give her as good a batch as when she 
stuck to her single recipe. Some- 
thing was always wrong—the bread 
was soggy, the cookies tough or the 
pie too soaked. 


Unfortunately livestock men have 
found that mother’s complaint was 
not confined to the kitchen. A man 
raising two or three heifers may be 
completely successful, but when he 
decides to increase his replacements, 
he is shaking hands with trouble. 
But, a profitable volume of business 
cannot be had without raising re- 
placements. With increased numbers 
of calves being raised in the large 
herd, there is increased susceptability 
to disease and virulence of the dis- 
ease; also the chances of checking 
the disease are decreased. 


The individual breeder is not the 
only one who has these troubles. 
In the Cornell University dairy herd 
the mortality rate of calves was 27% 
in 1933. Nineteen out of the seventy 
calves being raised, died. Calfhood 
pneumonia was the chief cause of 
these losses. Attempts made to con- 
trol it were unsuccessful. The veter- 
inary opinion at that time considered 
the contributing causes to be unsani- 
tary conditions, poor ventilation and 
lack of temperature control, and un- 
sanitary feeding methods, The main 
calf barn on the second floor of the 
test barn was built to comply with 
all of these regulations and _ strict 
attention was given to hygiene and 
feeding practices. However, with 
seemingly ideal conditions, the mor- 
tality rate remained unchanged. 


In the Cornell herd a large percent- 
age of the cows are bred for fall 
freshening. Therefore few calves 
were born in the summer and the 
main calf barn was cleaned and made 
ready for the fall crop of calves. It 
was noticed that calves going into 
these quarters made a normal healthy 
development. However after a few 
months the storm of disease would 
break. Adding calves to an infected 
group can be likened to adding wood 
to a fire. Clean warm quarters ap- 
parently was not the answer to suc- 
cessful calf raising. The observation 
of temporary improvement following 
the emptying, clean-up, and airing- 
out of the main barn, led to the con- 
struction of a shed type, open-front 
calf barn. Calves thrived here and 


By Stevenson Close ’41 


at the same time an opportunity was 
allowed to empty the other barns in 
the summer. 

Calfhood pneumonia from_ these 
observations seemed to be di- 
rectly associated with large herds 
where frequent calvings, larger 
groups of calves, and almost continu- 
ous introductions of new calves was 
the common procedure. 





Trying to solve this problem an 
attempt was made to approximate 
conditions on the small farm. To 
provide a way of emptying calf quar- 
ters during the winter, a small in- 
dividual calf barn was constructed 
in 1937, away from contact with other 
calf barns. This brooder type barn 
has an inside measurement of 18’x24’. 
There are four pens 6’x6’ on each 
side of the 6’ center alley. Windows 
are located on the east and south 
sides. The walls and ceiling are 
heavily insulated to prevent rapid 
changes cf temperature. No artificial 
heat is required. The ventilation is 
by the Fairbanks-Goodman system. A 
simple A-type roof permits enough 
overhead storage for hay and straw 
to supply the barn for several months 
at a time. 


GROUP of calves was placed in 

this barn without contact from 
other groups and without further ad- 
dition of new-born calves. When the 
calves reached an age of approxi- 
mately three months they were trans- 
ferred all together to the large calf 
barn. The house was then thorough- 
ly cleaned, disinfected and allowed 
to remain unoccupied for several 
weeks. The results were very satis- 
factory. It was then refilled with 
another group of calves and the re- 
sults were equally encouraging. The 
mortality rate in all calves being 
raised between January 1, 1932 to 
September 30, 1939, was 23.1%. Dur- 
ing the first eighteen months of this 
new housing program this rate de- 
creased to 6%. In this period from 
1932-1939 the personnel employed in 
working with the dairy herd, re- 
mained practically the same. The 


health of the milking herd and the 
young stock was consistently good. 
The herd was free from both tuber- 
culiosis and Bang’s disease. Thus the 
lower mortality rate cannot be at- 
tributed to other factors. 


_— program has been put into 
practice in several large breeding 
establishments where calf losses was 
a problem of increasing concern. In 
all cases calf mortality was lowered 
which indicated that this program of 
segregation may aid in solving the 
problem of calf losses in large herds 
both cheaply and effectively. 


Student’s Livestock Show 


The twenty-ninth annual Student’s 
Livestock Show took place Thursday 
afternoon of Farm and Home Week, in 
the judging pavilion. Approximately 
one hundred fifteen students in the 
College of Agriculture participated in 
the showing of one hundred thirty-six 
animals. This show is held each year 
to aid students in learning to fit and 
show livestock. It is sponsored by 
the Round-up Club with the assist- 
ance of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment. Superintendent of the show 
was Steve W. Close ’41 and assistant 
superintendent, Harold E. Outhouse 
"42, 

Three of the four outstanding men 
in livestock work who were selected 
to judge the fitting and showing tech- 
nique were former Cornell students. 
F. M. Nichols, Superintendent of Os- 
borndale Farm, Derby, Conn., judged 
the work on dairy cattle; Myron Fuerst 
30, horses and beef cattle; John 
Dunn, ’35, sheep; and Morton Adams 
33, the swine classes. 

The following students’ received 
prizes as Champion Showmen in the 
various classes of stock: dairy cattle, 
Gerald Woodruff; horses, Clark Chase 
III; swine, Wendell Johnson; sheep, 
Halbert E. Hiteman; beef cattle, Ray 
R, Simpson. 


(Continued from page 107) 


other buzzing over to our left. About 
then we thought it was time to get 
out of there. 

There is something about the moun- 
tains that intrigues me. When I see 
a mountain it challenges me, it seems 
to say “Why don’t you try to climb 
me, or am I too rugged for you?” And 
you can bet I’ll take that challenge 
if I have time to spare, and climb 
the mountain to where I can stand 
on the top and look for another to 
conquer, 
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Did You Know That:— 


1. Cornell’s Barton Hall (formerly 
the Drill Hall) is the only place in the 
world having a 75 yard dash for indoor 
track meets. According to Emery 
Wingerter Vet ’40, an outstanding dis- 
tance runner, there are, first of all, 
few other armories having the dimen- 
sions for such an event. Those that 
are big enough, he tells us, have the 
space taken up by bleachers erected 
for spectators. Barton Hall was 
built at a cost of $350,000 by New 
York State, largely through the ef- 
forts of Charles E. Treman ’89, a 
university trustee and a member of 
Ithaca’s prominent Treman family. 
The Hall’s two acres of floor space 
provides Cornell with a marvelous 
indoor playground. 

2. The same type of igneous, dia- 
mond-bearing rock that occurs in 
South Africa’s famous diamond re- 
gion is also found about Ithaca. Only 
pieces of graphite, however, are found 
in the Ithacan rocks. Evidently con- 
ditions were not just right millions 
of years ago, to carry the graphite 
through to the diamond stage. One 
speculates as to what sort of a place 
Ithaca would now be instead of being 
the home of our own fair Cornell, had 
the process gone to completion. 

3. This year’s Junior Prom attract- 
ed over 3,000 couples or about 6,000 
people. Hailed as the best Prom 
Cornell has ever had for decorations, 
music, and atmosphere, it was a huge 
success in more ways than one. 

4, Old Cayuga froze a mile out from 
the inlet this winter and it was pos- 
sible for a while to skate from the 
Flying Field into town along the inlet. 
Beebe was frozen to a depth of eighteen 
inches, but the big blizzard spoiled it 
for hockey practice and the team had 
to work out on Cayuga instead. Back 
in the winter of ’33-’34, the whole of 
Cayuga froze up in the 30 below zero 
weather. 


Interview With Mrs. Roosevelt 


Your Campus Countryman editor 
joined with his colleagues, Betty 
Banes, Feature Editor and Frieda 
Mann, Home Ec page editor, in Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s press conference during 
Farm and Home Week and got a real 
thrill out of the interview. 

When Mrs. Roosevelt stepped into 
the room, everyone rose and she 
greeted us all with a cheery, “Hello 
everybody.” When the time came for 
the questions to fly, everyone seemed 
to have been struck dumb until Jack 
Jacqua, of the Cornell Daily Sun, 
finally stuttered out the first ques- 
tion, which was about the Youth Con- 
gress. Your writer had expected to 
sit quietly and listen to the barrage 
of questions he thought the more ex- 
perienced reporters, from such agen- 
cies as the Associated Press and the 
Syracuse Post Standard, would surely 
ask. Instead they sat mute for the 
most part, and Cornellians asked the 
questions. 

We were particularly interested in 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s defense of the Ameri- 
Youth Congress. We had always felt 
strongly against that body, feeling 
that it was a radical group of loud- 
mouths and largely run by Commun- 
ists. We felt too, that it was hardly 
representative of American youth in 
general, especially since it refused to 
pass a_ resolution condemning the 
barbaric invasion of Finland by Rus- 
sia. Mrs. Roosevelt, however, ex- 
pressed sympathy for these young 
people and declared that they were 
mostly interested in getting jobs. She 
said further that they hardly knew 
what Communism really was, being 
mostly misinformed, and that in such 
large groups they were likely to be 
over-emotional, bitter because of 
present conditions, condemning every- 
thing. Under such _ conditions, it 
would be easy to see how the more 
radical members might take the lead, 
the First Lady explained. She then 
told how she had spent several hours 
on the telephone trying to get beds 
for great numbers of unexpected late- 
comers to the Congress, and we 
thought this action of hers was some- 
what like a mother worrying about a 
lot of children in need. 


We asked Mrs. Roosevelt what she 
thought of the recent resolution 
passed by the New York State Legis- 
lature, censoring the American Stu- 
dent Union for its radical views, with 
possible later prohibition of its using 
university buildings as meeting 
places, Although she professed to be 
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Top of 
“The Hill” 


Number 6 


not too familiar with the aims of the 
Union, she did venture the opinion 
that grown-ups ought not to inter- 
fere too much with the affairs of 
young folks. 

In regard to the 20% cut in NYA, 
Mrs. Roosevelt said that, should it 
be found that private business could 
not absorb those who had lost NYA 
jobs, the cut would be restored. Ques- 
tioned in regard to a student relief 
fund for Finland, the First Lady 
answered us by saying she felt that 
the funds should be collected for all 
in need, and not just for one group. 
She would thus include Poles, Czechs, 
Spaniards, and Chinese and other dis- 
tressed peoples in such a campaign. 

We couldn’t help but admire Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s tolerant and understand- 
ing nature. She could see good in 
young folks in whom others saw 
only faults. One must admit too that 
there is much truth in her views. At 
any rate we came out of the confer- 
ence with increased respect and ad- 
miration for a great woman. 


Did You Guess? 


It wasn’t a secret and we had 
nothing to be ashamed of, but 
we did neglect to let you in on 
the names of the two group pic- 
tures that appeared on the Cam- 
pus Countryman page of the 
February issue. The group of 
four on page 84 was the Rice 
Debate Stage and those on page 
87 were the Eastman Stage con- 
testants. 

These contests were features 
of Farm and Home Week with 
Donald R. Nesbitt and Arthur 
W. Goldstein placing first and 
second respectively in Rice De- 
bate and Eastman Stage won by 
Lloyd H. Davis with Kenneth 
Stark second, 





Congratulations! 


Congratulations are certainly in 
order for members of the student 
committees for Farm and Home 
Week. The job was well done and 
a good deal of credit goes to Frank 
Stephens ’40, general chairman and 
Burt Markham ’41, assistant chair- 
man. 

Ably assisting them were Frieda 
Mann, Dort Cameron, Don Nesbitt, 
Lawrence Cook, Carl Riede, all of ’40, 
and Eleanor Slack, Ruth McBride, 
and Lloyd Tracy, all of ’41, who were 
heads of the various committees. 
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SENIOR PERSONALITIES 


Claire E. Herrick °40 


We finally found Claire Herrick 
and managed to interview her at the 
Farm and Home Week registration 
desk, during a slack period follow- 
ing the big snow-storm. It wasn’t the 
most favorable spot for an interview, 
but we were glad enough to have 
caught up with her at last for Claire 
is certainly active on the campus. 

When we asked why she had chosen 
the Ag college rather than Home Ec, 
Claire’s reply was an interesting one. 
Although she is as interested in home- 
making affairs as any girl, neverthe- 
less she felt that work in bacteriol- 
ogy would have more interest for 
her. So it was that Claire came to 
Cornell to peer into microscopes and 
patiently observe the activities of or- 
ganisms invisible to unaided eyes. 
Work in the bacteriological laboratory 
of a hospital has already given her 
much practical experience in the field, 
and she expects to continue similar 
work after graduating. 

Musically inclined, Claire is an ac- 
complished flutist, and her musical 
taste ranges from the classics, and 
Claude Debussy’s compositions in 
particular, to modern swing. At Penn 
Yan High School, she was a member 
of the orchestra which was very suc- 
cessful in national competition at 
Chicago, and at Cornell she has again 
taken her position among the wood- 
winds in the university orchestra. 
When in a jammin’ mood, Claire en- 
joys a session with her room-mate on 
their okarinas or “sweet potatoes”, 
as she explained. 


During summers, Claire gets a thrill 
out of camping by some lake in the 
woods and cooking outdoor meals over 


a glowing campfire. Swimming and 
“just loafing” having filled many a 
bright summer day, she is then ready 
for whatever the fall and school may 


bring. Bowling is just about her 
favorite winter sport, and she breaks 
100 quite consistently in the alleys. 

As for an extra-curricular record— 
Claire’s is a very creditable one, es- 
pecially when one considers the re- 
sponsibility and the time-consuming 
nature of being on the W.S.G.A. and 
the Willard Straight Board of Man- 
agers. The latter group has done ex- 
ceptionally fine work this year and 
Claire’s part on it hasn’t been a small 
one! In addition she has been elect- 
ed to the Honorary Instrumental Club 
and Mortar Board, besides serving on 
several committees, 

If anyone thinks the coeds of the 
Coliege of Agriculture are a rather 
inactive lot, certainly Claire Herrick 
and her record do much to smash such 
an idea! 


Paul Stark Jr. °40 


We interviewed Paul Stark at a 
place where he was certainly at home 
—the colorful apple varieties exhibit 
for Farm and Home Week. Identify- 
ing fruit varieties has long been a 
specialty for Paul, and so not only 
was he chosen as head of the exhibit, 
but last term he was a full time in- 
structor in Pomology 2, the fruit 
varieties course, as well. Back home 
in Louisiana, Missouri, he has worked 
in the Stark Nurseries and has run 
the annual Stark-Burbank fruit show, 
so that already he has wide knowledge 
of the field he likes so well. 

The Stark family has made several 
outstanding contributions to fruit- 
raising and Paul hopes to carry on 
the tradition. His grandfather intro- 
duced the now famous apple variety, 
the giant red Delicious, in 1896 and 
his father, the well known Stark’s 
Golden Delicious, in 1915. Paul acts 
as agent for these varieties here in 
the Northeast, and he has succeeded 
in no small way in getting their 


names before Northern fruit men, 

In preparation for his future work, 
Paul is taking courses largely in the 
Pomology and Ag Economics depart- 
ments here at Cornell. After gradu- 
ation in June he plans to return home 
to Missouri, where he will start out 
as “just another field hand” in the 
Stark Nurseries. 

On the wall of his room in the Psi 
Upsilon fraternity house, Paul has 
collected a number of shingles which 
give evidence of his live-wire activity 
on the campus. A well-rounded rec- 
ord, it includes Frosh heavy crew, 
varsity 150 crew, the Cornell Glee 
Club, and the Cornell Countryman 
editorial board as well as a number 
of committees. At Lawrenceville Prep, 
New Jersey, Paul was a two-letter 
man with the varsity football and 
crew, and he has followed up as a 
“Wearer of the C” at Cornell. The 
shingles of President of the Ag-Dome- 
con Council, Sigma Delta Chi, Presi- 
dent of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, and Sphinx 
Head tell of the student body’s high 
regard for Paul. His fraternity 
brothers evidently feel the same way 
for they have elected him as their 
eteward and vice-president! 

With pomology and extra-curricular 
activities taking so much of his time, 
Paul has not found too much left for 
leisure, but he does manage to get 
in squash to keep in trim. He tells 
us that he enjoys travelling and al- 
ready has visited every state in the 
Union. But when we asked about 
his favorite hobby Paul’s quick 
answer was “Politics!” and well the 
nephew of Missouri’s governor might 
be interested in politics. Incidentally, 
Paul was the Ag school’s delegate 
to Governor Lehman’s luncheon dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week. We think 
he gives every indication of becoming 
a real leader, and we feel sure that 
in the not too distant future, we’ll 
be hearing from Louisiana, Missouri 
and Paul Stark Jr.! 


Two Cornell Students Receive 
National Honors 


In the progress of a recent meeting 
of the Future Farmers of America at 
Kansas City, Missouri, honorary 
recognition was given John Wilcox ’42 
and Erton Sipher ’43 for the outstand- 
ing work that they have done in the 
fields of leadership, scholarship, and 
practical farming activity. This hon- 
or was presented in the form of the 
American Farmer Degree, the most 
coveted of the awards that this or- 
ganization gives. 

These boys have the distinction of 
being among the one hundred boys in 
the United States who received this 
degree last year. 
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Former Student Notes 


94 

With regret we note the passing of 
Dr. Raymond A. Pearson on Feb. 13, 
1939, at Hyattsville, Maryland. 

04 

George A. Bell is in the Animal 
Husbandry Division; “Associate in 
Animal Husbandry,” in the College 
of Agriculture of the University of 
California. 

Moseley Hale, Melbourne, Florida, 
complains that he doesn’t like the 
weather in Florida this winter. 

°05 

Elmer O. Fippen is Agricultural 
Advisor of the T. V. A. His address 
is 505 Highland Drive, Fountain City, 
Knoxville, .Tenn. 

Ray C. Simpson of Monticello, Fla. 
is spending the season in Eustis, 
Florida where he is a Federal-State 
Citrus Fruit Inspector. 

°06 

It is with regret we note the pass- 
ing of Charles F, Shaw on September 
12, 1939, of 320 Hilgard Hall, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Hayes C. Taylor has successfully 
managed his home farm in Embree- 
ville, Pa. since his graduation and has 
developed a fine herd of registered 
Guernsey cattle. 

08 

Bertram H. Crocheron is the Di- 
rector of Agricultural Extension at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

11 

Oliver W. Dynes, 3117 Kenilworth 
Lane, Knoxville, Tenn, is head of the 
agronomy department at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. He has a daugh- 
ter Velma, 20, a sophomore in the 
U. of T. and a son, Russell, 16, a 
high school senior. 

Professor Earle V. Hardenburg ac- 
quired a new son-in-law last Easter 
Sunday when his daughter, Marjorie, 
*38, married R. Bingham Duncan, 
Ph.D, ‘38. 

13 

Wesley H. Bronson, 22 Ivy Road, 
Belmont, Mass. is now treasurer of 
New England Dairies, Inc. in Boston, 
Mass. which operates twenty-two 
milk plants and is the central sales 
agency for ten cooperative creameries. 

Mahlon E. Harris is farming in 
Ontario, New York, He has two chil- 
dren. 

15 

Floyd W. DeGolyer is operating a 
saw mill and retail lumber yard at 
Gloversville, New York. 

C. M. Huntley is farming in Wal- 
worth, New York. He also is a cer- 


tified public accountant. Mr, Hunt- 
iey has two sons, Stuart, 20, and Don- 
ald, 15. 
"17 

Abram S. Pearce is running a farm 
at Sparks, Maryland, and also is sell- 
ing feeds for Dietrich and Gambrill. 
He has one son seventeen years old. 

Francis W. Reeve has given up 
farming to sell farm, highway, and 
lawn equipment. His new home is 
in Aqueboque, New York, box 142. 


| 

Rudolph D. Bureck is making real 
estate appraisals in Colorado for the 
Federal Housing Administration. His 
address is 454 Franklin Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Daniel H. Heller is now farming 
at Feura Bush, New York. He also 
is an appraiser for the Federal Land 
Bank. 

Alexander B. Thomson, 250 Riley 
St., Buffalo has a baby girl, June, 
now ten months old. 


Frederick R. Undritz, captain in the 
26th Infantry of the United States 
Army, is now at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia with the First Division for winter 
training. His address is Plattsburg 
Barracks, Plattsburg, New York. 


"22 


William H. Hutchings bought a 
farm last July and moved to Somers, 
Conn. from Springfield, Mass. where 
he had lived. The Hutchings adopted 
a boy and girl who are now both two 
years old. 


Nathaniel A. Talmage is farming 
on the Friars Head Farm at River- 
head, L. I., New York. He is chair- 
man of the Suffolk County Executive 
Board. 


23 

Francis M. Malcolm has moved 
from Bellows Falls, Vermont to Fort 
Kent, Maine, 

Stanley Munro, Alexandria, Pa., is 
with the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation working on the Stamp 
Plan in Louisville, Ky. 

Kenneth E. Paine, 9 Wesleyen Ter- 
race, Shrewsbury, Mass., is fieldman 
for Eastern States Farmer’s Exchange 
in Worcester County, Mass. He has 
one daughter six years old. 

W. J. Wigsten, 1005 S. Maine St. 
Horseheads, New York, is farming and 
has two daughters. 

24 

In the last issue we noted V. L. 
Crowell, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J., as being an assistant 
professor of science. We learn that 
his rank is Associate Professor of 
Science. Mr. Crowell has been a sub- 
scriber of The Cornell Countryman 
continuously since his graduation six- 
teen years ago. 

James E. Davis is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Forestry Extension in IIli- 
nois. He lives at 712 W. Ohio Street, 
Urbana, Ill. After June Ist his ad- 
dress will be 709 W. Ohio St. 

25 

John G, Miller, Shenvalee Hotel, 
New Market, Virginia, was elected 
vice-president of the Virginia Press 
Association for a term of a year be- 
ginning July 1, 1939. He is also sec- 
retary of the Shenandoah Valley, Inc., 
a regional Chamber of Commerce. 

Ralph D. Reid, R. D. 1, Salem, New 
York, has a dairy, potato, and poultry 
farm in Salem. He also does some 
appraising for the Federal Land 
Bank, 

Donald T. Ries has been in charge 
of Park Naturalist Service in Starved 
Rock State Park since June, 1938. He 
says it is a fine place to live in spite 
of its name. His address is Starved 
Rock State Park, Utica, Illinois. 

Russell I. Young, R. D. 2, Randolph, 
New York, writes that he is still 
dairy farming and he has a new 
daughter, Priscilla Hope, bringing his 
total up to four girls. 

°26 

Ray Bender, M. S. ’28, of the Essex 
County Farm Bureau _ Association, 
Westport, New York, has a son, David 
Lee, born December 19, 1939. 

James E. Frazer is teaching science 
in Rye, New York. He has a wife and 
two children who are at home at 555 
Milton Road, Rye, N. Y. 

Robert K, Mitchell, Southbury, 
Conn., is farming and: selling insur- 
ance. He is married and has two 
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{THIN sight of Roberts Hall 
W reiween Bailey Hall and the 

student flower gardens is a 
small, cozy-looking cottage which stu- 
dents pass many times a day. This 
attractive building is the Cornell Uni- 
versity studio of WESG, but few of 
those that pass have ever seen a broad- 
cast or learned very much about the 
station, its operation, or the programs 
it presents. 


But if anyone of those hurrying 
students stepped into the little build- 
ing some noon about program time 
he would probably find Professor C. 
A. Taylor, who would engage him 
in a pleasant chat and tell him many 
interesting things about the station. 
For instance, he would learn that Cor- 
nell has owned and operated a trans- 
mitter for a little over ten years which 
operates on a frequency of 850 kilo- 
cycles with 1000 watts power. The 
studio is located in a position con- 
venient to all parts of the institution 
and wires run from here to enable the 
picking up of the Cornell chimes, lec- 
tures, musical programs, and_ foot- 
At times, the station has 
had remote control equipment at vari- 
ous points in the City of Ithaca which 
is about one mile from the _ studio. 
Included in the station equipment is an 
excellent recording outfit for use in 


ball games. 


children. 

Milo’ E. Cooperstown, 
N. Y., is the county agent in Otsego 
County. He has four children, 

John G. Weir of Marshfield, Ver- 
mont, has a daughter, Ann, Born 
July 31, 1939. 

Last fall Leo R. Blanding went to 
the west coast to the National Dairy 
Show. On the way he stopped to visit 
with Al Crosby, °26 in Cleveland, 
Clarence Blewer, ’28, in St. Louis, and 
with John Marshall, ’26 in San Fran- 
cisco. Leo lives at 91 Pineywoods 
Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

A son, Charles Reid Bowman, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Charles I. Bow- 
man on January 11, 1940. They live on 
South Main Street, Wilbraham, Mass. 

Everett H. Clark is the county agri- 
cultural agent in Wyoming County. 
He is married and has two daughters, 
ages five and three years, He may be 
Teached through the Farm Bureau 
office, Warsaw, New York. 

Robert E. Zautner of New Scot- 
land, New York, is selling advertis- 
ing for the Bell Telephone System. 
As a sideline he is building houses 
for sale or rent. 


Thompson, 
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From The Campus Cottage 


By Betty Banes ‘40 


making electrical transcriptions of 
agricultural programs (to be used over 
other stations), auditions, instruction 
and for permanent records for the 
archives. 


ACH day for ten years, the College 

of Agriculture has broadcast a one 
hour agricultural hour at noon, pri- 
marily for rural audiences. These pro- 
grams include a wide variety of ex- 
tension information of interest and 
value to farm folk and also a variety 
of student and off-campus broadcasts 
of general interest. The College of 
Home Economics has two fifteen-min- 
ute broadcasts each week. One is a 
Tuesday morning program, handled 
principally by home demonstration 
agénts from nearby counties. A Sat- 
urday morning program is put on by 
students of the College, in which stu- 
dent life is dramatized with subject 
matter containing recommendations 
of the College as their theme. 


There are many other broadcasts 
in which students take an active part. 
The Cornell Radio Guild broadcasts 
weekly programs, mostly musical and 
dramatic. The Radio Workshop of the 
Cornell University Theaters, broad- 
casts dramas on Sunday afternoons. 
The Cornell Countryman, the agri- 
cultural student magazine, broadcasts 


28 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernst C. Abbe, for- 
merly Miss Lucy E. Boothroyd, ’30, 
of the Department of Botany of the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., spent the summer at Richmond 
yulf on the east side of the Hudson 
Bay. They flew up there June 24 and 
got back to the University September 
11. While they were there they hired 
an Eskimo guide. The trip was 
known as “The University of Minne- 
sota Expedition to Hudson Bay.” 

G. Harden Gibson, South Hartford, 
New York, reported that in early Feb- 
ruary he was very busy. His four 
George, Philip, Steven, and 
Bruce were all sick with the whoop- 
ing cough, 

Sanford R. Shapley is now on leave 
as county agent in Columbia County 
for nine months ending July 1, 1940, 
working as_ District Agricultural 
Agent out of the Central Farm Bu- 
reau office with the Land Use Com- 
mittees throughout the State. While 
on leave from Hudson, New York he 
is living at 347 The Parkway, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Nelson F. Smith is the county agri- 


sons, 


a weekly program of campus news. 
Also, the studio is used for practice 
work by the class in radio broadcast- 
ing on Thursday afternoons during the 
spring term. 


In addition to on-campus broadcast- 
ing, the station cooperates with twen- 
ty-six other stations, mostly upstate. 
It helps to build programs, mostly 
around home economics and agricul- 
ture, through county extension agents, 
county agricultural agents, home dem- 
onstration agents and 4-H club agents. 


NSTRUCTION for students inter- 

ested in making a career of radio 
work is ample and consists of five 
types. The Cornell Radio Guild, an 
extra-curricular organization of under- 
graduates selected by competition, 
presents musical, dramatic, and spec- 
ial event programs at Cornell and on 
other stations; the Radio Workshop 
of the Cornell University Theatre, an 
organization of graduates and under- 
graduates specializing in dramatics; a 
course in radio broadcasting in ex- 
tension; radio clinics for persons or 
groups of persons interested in broad- 
casting; and suggestions and criti- 
cisms for various individuals and 
groups in respect to their particular 
problems in writing and presenting 
radio script. 


cultura! agent of Livingston County. 
He is married and has three children 
and lives at Mt. Morris, New York. 
29 

Benjamin Blackburn is a_ teacher 
ot forestry at the State Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Margaret McArthur was married in 
October, 1939 to Carl Sumeriske. They 
live at 112 Jackson Street, Batavia, 
Ne Xe 

Constance La Bagh was married in 
June, 1939 to William H. Sarensen. 
They lived for some time at St. Craix, 
Virgin Islands, and have now re- 
turned to this country where Mrs. 
Sarensen has been appointed home 
supervisor in five New York State 
counties for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Her address is 64 Wat- 
kill Ave., Middletown, New York. 

Wessels S. Middaugh has a new 
son, Wessels Stephen, born November 
26, 1939. They live at 508 Maple 
Ridge Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Marvin L. Smith was transferred 
last May from the U. S, Forest Ser- 
vice at Park Falls, Wisconsin to the 
U. S. Forest Service, Springfield, 
Missouri as assistant supervisor of 
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the Mark Twain National Forest. He 
has a new daughter, Karew Louise, 
born February 3, 1940. He also has 
two other children, Emil, six years 
old and Eastburn, four years old. 


30 

Earl L. Arnold whose address has 
been 524 Post Office Building, Little 
Rock, Ark., is now finishing up his 
Ph.D. in agricultural engineering this 
term here at Cornell. He will return 
to Arkansas after this term. 

James E. Crouch is now Associate 
Professor of Biology at San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California. 
He received his Ph.D, in zoology at 
the University of Southern California 
last June. 

Muriel Starr is director of the home 
management house and teacher of 
child development at Farmington 
State Normal School in Maine. 

31 

Mary R. Evans (Mrs. Anthony P., 
Morse) is now living at 2727 Woolsey 
St., Berkley, California. Mr. Morse is 
teaching at the University of Cali- 
fornia. They have a daughter, Mary 
Louise, a little over a year old. 

Mary M, Griffen is teaching insti- 
tutional management, and is super- 
vising three high school cafeterias in 
the Vocational High School, Auburn, 
New York. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George S. Gifford 
was born a daughter, Carolyn Cath- 
rine, on May 11, 1939. Their address 
is R. D. 2, East Rochester, New York. 

Frederick W. Schutz, D.V.M. ’33 of 
Brewster, New York, has a daugh- 
ter Martha Louise, born September 
28, 1939; he also has a son Daniel 
William, two and a half years old. 
Fred has been practicing in Brewster 
for the past five years, 

Clarissa Smith is teaching home 
economics at Kingston, New York and 
lives at 13 Josephine Ave. 

32 

Stanton S. Allen, Stuyvesant Falls, 
N. Y. has a fruit and poultry farm 
and deals in coal and fruit supplies. 
He was married in 1938. 

Helen Belding (Mrs. Henry P. 
Smith III) has a daughter, Susan, 
born November 13, 1939. She lives at 
205 Schuyler Place, Ithaca, New York. 

Here’s a new one for the changes 
of address: Donald A. Russell tells 
us he now lives at 3108 Circle Hill 
Road, Beverly Hills, Alexandria, Va., 
instead of 108 Florida Ave., not be- 
cause he moved but because they 
changed the name of the street. 

33 

Charles Hand is district manager 
of the G, L. F. in Elmira, New York. 
He lives at 12134, W. Water St. 

Christine Heller is nutritional con- 
sultant in the division of Maternal 
and Child Heaith department of Pub- 
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lic Health, Sante Fe, New Mexico. 

George Pringle and his wife, for- 
merly Miss Ella Jane Barker, 30, are 
the proud parents of a daughter, Mary 
Jane, born November 31, 1939. They 
are running the Old Inn Farm at May- 
ville, New York. 

"34 

Donald O. Call of the Agricultural 
Conservation Service in Auburn, New 
York has been transferred to Ithaca 
where his address is 211 Columbia 
Street. 

roger W. Cramer has been the as- 
sistant county agent of Chautauqua 
County since 1934. He is married 
and has one daughter, Barbara, born 
December 28, 1939. 

William N. Kaskeia was married 
last August 19 to Clare Morgan of 
Binghamton, also of the class of 1934. 
Biil is the principal of the central 
school at Constableville, New York. 

Alice J. Love, teacher of homemak- 
ing in the high school at Jamestown, 
New York, was married last fall and 
is now Mrs. Wood, 

Marian Phillips lives at 36 Greeley 
Ave., Grant City, Staten Island. She 
is doing home service work with the 
Staten Island Ediscn Corporation. 

35 

The James E. McDonalds have a 
son, David Bruce, born last July 1. 
They also have twins, Jim and Annie, 
now two and one-half years old. Jim 
lives at 203 E. Washington St., Bath, 
New York. 

Caleb K. Hobbie has, since June 1, 
1939, been the Market manager of the 
Niagara Frontier Growers Co-op Mar- 
ket, Inc. It is a co-op which operates 
the Clinton-Bailey market in Buffalo, 
western New York's regional market. 
His address is 157 Minnesota Ave., 
Buffalo, New York. 

36 

William M. Barry was married to 
Barbary Warner, Middlebury ’36, on 
June 26, 1939. He is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at Friendship, New 
York. 

S. Elwin 


> 


Keech, 3 Central Ave., 
Sodus, New York, was married to Miss 
Lucille Stone of Rochester, New York 
last July third. 


Wendell J. Wheeler writes that he 
is still with the Borden Company in 
New York City. Wendy may be 
reached through the Borden Company, 
350 Madison Ave., New York City. 

37 

Wendell M. Fairbanks is teaching 
vocational agriculture at Newfield, 
New York. He married Miss Eliza- 
beth Dransfield, °37, and they have 
one daughter. 

Avery D. Gentle, 114 College Ave., 
Ithaca, N, Y., is special agent for the 
New York Life Insurance Co. He has 
two children. 








Elliott Johnson is teaching voea- 
tional agriculture in the Ovid Central 
School, and his father, Louis E. John- 
son, teaches vocational agriculture 
and is Principal of the high school in 
Hannibal. They are the only father 
and son teaching agriculture in the 
State. 

Alden M. Jones who is doing bio- 
logical work for the T. V, A. writes 
“We damyankees enjoyed that cold 
spell down here, and even a few 
southerners had some fun.” His ad- 
dress is Norris, Tenn. 

Gilbert C. Smith is now County 
Administrative Assistant in Farm Bu- 
reau in Tompkins County. He is mar- 
ried and lives at 507 E. Seneca St. 
Ithaea, N. Y. 

°38 

Last May Chester Gordon was suc- 
cessful in organizing the Schoharie 
County Draft Horse Club and is now 
the secretary-treasurer of the organi- 
zation. He is also the advisor of the 
Rock District Grange, local 4-H 
leader, treasurer of the Schoharie 
County Coral Club, and President of 
the Lawyersville choir. Chet lives 
in Lawyersville, New York. 

Lewis Kelsey is a junior agrono- 
mist for the USDA in Chestertown, 
Maryland. He says it was too cold 
down there in January to get any 
field work done. He lives at 107 
Maple Ave. 

Charles Nearing is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at Sharon Springs, 
New York. Charlie got himself 150 
pullets to keep his wife busy. She 
was formerly Miss Frances Healy ’39. 

L. S. “Les” Nichols is now 4-H 
county club agent in Montgomery 
County. He may be reached through 
the 4-H club office, Old Court House, 
Fonda, New York. 

Philip Wolff of Saranac Lake, New 
York, is spending the winter in Texas. 
He was recently engaged to Miss 
Elsie Hughes, ’39. 

39 

Warren W. Burger, R. D. 1, Homer, 
New York, who is teaching vocational 
agriculture in the towns of Scott and 
McLean, New York, recently became 
engaged to Miss Florence Dixon, also 
of the class of ’39. 

Howard Ringholm is working at 
the Federal Land Bank in Springfield, 
He is engaged to Miss Barbara 
Gay, '39, who is teaching homemaking 
at Williamson central school. 


Mass. 


Robert T. Snowden is State Man- 
ager of Chilean Nitrate Educational 
Bureau, Inc. He is still single and 
lives at 127 Prospect St., Ithaca, NeW 
York. 

Norman E, Thomson is working for 
the Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
surance Co. in Springfield, Mass. He 
is living at home at 38 Hopkins Place, 
Lcngmeadow, Mass. 











Contemplations 


Mr. and Mrs. Guernsey are quite 
well thank you. 


Dairymen of America have turned 
to this breed by the thousands the past 
decade. 


The population of registered Guern- 
seys has climbed from 150 to 300 thous- 
and in ten years. 


It's a secret to some but known by 
many, ‘greater return at less feed cost 
with a product the consumer wants.” 


Thousands have developed profit- 
able business on this formulae in the 
thirties, thousands more will do so in 
the forties. 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 


Peterborough, New Hampshire 








Have Your Shoes Rebuilt 
by 
SCUSA 


We have one of the best 
equipped Shoe Repair 
Shops at your 
Service 


Riding Boots Rebuilt or Altered 
Free Delivery Service — Dial 2272 


Peter Scusa 


Shoe Rebuilder 
405 College Avenue 


Work Done While You Wait 


STOVER 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Telephone 2271 
113-115 South Tioga Street 
Right and On Time Since 1909 


PRINTING 








Internationals are long- 
lived trucks, designed and 
built for hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-cost ton-miles. 
For genuine farm hauling 
economy, it pays to choose 
an International! 


Topay’s sweeping highways beckon to the farmer 
and a modern truck. His car is his pleasure—his truck 
is his business! Often, it is the best money saver on 
the farm. Often, too, it is an important extra-money 
earner, when it is put to work at a profit on loads the 
neighbors have to haul. 

We are talking about International Trucks—up-to- 
the-minute automotive products of an organization 
with 109 years of agricultural background. We don’t 
think there is another line of trucks on the market 
with as much on the ball for farmers as this line. 

Just say the word and we will send you full details 
concerning a hauling partner that will shoulder all 
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responsibility for road and field hauling. Sizes range 
from Half-Ton to heavy-duty Six-Wheelers. Models 
with 2-speed rear axles are specially recommended for 
farm work. Send a post card for information... or 
drop in at the nearest International Truck showroom. 
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In the nearby International used truck department 
you can find the size, make, and price you want. A 
phone call to the nearest International Truck Dealer 
or Company-owned branch will bring full details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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